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CONANT ADVOCATES TOUGH COURSES AND HEAVY HOMEWORK FOR ABLE STUDENTS 


A tough program for able students will be prescribed by James B. Conant, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University, at the first session of the AASA convention, 
which opens March 8 in San Francisco. Conant, who is making a 2-year study of the 
comprehensive high school, will declare that able students -should be so challenged 


by their courses that they would be doing 15 to 20 hours of significant homework each 
week. 





"All of them (the able students) should acquire something like a mastery of at 
least one foreign language which will require at least three years of hard work; all 
of them should have completed at least three years of mathematics 
(and -iany four); all of them should have taken either physics or 
chemistry or both, as well as a course in biology," Conant be- 
lieves. 





The academically talented student (some 15 to 20 percent of a 
typical large comprehensive high school) ought to be studying 





five solid subjects in each of the four high school years, Conant 
contends. These students, he says, ought to be persuaded to 
elect, in addition to the prescribed courses for all students 
(four years of English, three or four of history and related 
social studies, one year of science), the following: 


For the scientifically oriented, three or four years of a foreign language, 
four years of mathematics, two years or more of science--making a total of 
three. 





For those with less interest in science, the course of study might include 
only one more year of science, and a total of only three of mathematics, and 
in this case, there would be room for three years of a second foreign lan- 
guage. 





Conant will explain that in many high schools he has observed that able students 
were taking a tough course of study. Even in schools where a minority are interested 
in higher education, he says, he has found that a large percentage of the boys were 
electing a tough program in mathematics and science. He believes that with a better 
guidance system - "the keystone of the arch of public education” - and a better 
awareness of the national need for women trained in science and mathematics, more 
able girls will soon be electing the type of program he advocates. The educator will 
point out that highly gifted youth might not profit from such a program because it 
might not be challenging enough. School systems, he says, are coming up with new 
ideas to better serve these young people, including an Advanced Placement Program 
which will take the mathematically inclined through a course of calculus, or others 
through freshman college English, history or science. 
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NEA SCHOOL BILL HITS THE ROAD 


Details of the NEA legislative program designed to solve the nation's problems of 
financing elementary and secondary schools are being taken to the grass roots by Dr. 
James L. McCaskill, Director of the NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Relations. 
Legislation embodying the NEA proposals was introduced in Congress by Senator James E. 
Murray and Representative Lee Metcalf of Montana. 





This Saturday, McCaskill will tell AASA delegates in San Francisco that the proposal 
calls for Congress to allot to the states for distribution to local school districts an 
amount equal to at least $25 per school-age child, rising over a period of four years to 
at least $100 per child, to be used either for construction and basic instructional equip- 
ment or for supplementing the salaries of teachers in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 





If legislation embodying the NEA proposal were enacted by Congress, allotments of $25 
per child of school age (5 to 17 years) would be available for the school year 1958-59. 
The allotments would increase to $50 in 1959-60, to $75 in 1960-61, and to $100 in 1961-62. 
Total allocation for the continental United States would be approximately $1 billion in 
1958-59 and increase to $4.5 in 1961-62. 





McCaskill will point out that it might be reasonable to assume that the federal funds 
received by the states would be expended in about the same ratio between salaries of 
instructional staff members and classroom construction as the state and local school 
systems now are expending for operations and capital outlay. On this assumption, 65 per- 
cent of the funds allocated to state education agencies would be expended to increase 
teachers' salaries, 30 percent would be spent for classroom construction and 5 percent 
would be spent for basic instructional equipment. 





By this yardstick, school construction expenditures for the 4-year period would total 
. billion. This amount would finance the building of 83,000 classrooms at a cost of 

0,000 each. These classrooms added to the present rate of classroom construction would 
be sufficient to eliminate the existing backlog of urgently needed classrooms and also 
by fall of 1962 to have under construction a substantial number of classrooms to help 
reduce the average class size to a more desirable level. A total of $551 million could 
be provided for basic instructional equipment during the first four years of the program. 
These funds would go a long way toward providing teachers with the classroom equipment 








that they need - items such as microscopes, photo-slectric cells and audio-visual equipment. 


On the assumption that 65 percent of the federal funds allocated to the states would 
be used to improve teachers' salaries, the funds spent for this purpose in 1961-62 would 
provide an average increase of about $2,000 (a $500 annual increase for each four years) 





per teacher over the average salary that teachers would be paid from state and local funds. 


The NEA Research Division estimates that the average of the salaries currently (1957-58) 
being paid to classroom teachers is about $4,500 annually. 


TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS REVIEW 


Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, has 
been passing around a true story which illustrates why local property tax is no longer a 
measure of ability to support education. It goes like this: Most of our present-day 
wealth can be taxed only by the states or by the national government. To illustrate the 
magnitude of non-property sources of income and where the taxes are paid, the General 
Motors Corp. had a profit of $2,520,000,000 before taxes in 1955. This was equal to the 
total assessed value of real property in 1956 in Wyoming ($265 million), Vermont ($359 
million), South Carolina ($302 million), North Dakota ($403 million), Montana ($272 mil- 
lion), Idaho ($353 million) and Nevada ($353 million). (Source - Bureau of the Census) 
General Motors paid a corporation tax of 52 percent to the national government in 1955. 
This federal tax income for a single year exceeded the total real property assessment of 
four of the seven states listed, and of course did not include the federal excise taxes 
paid by the purchasers of cars and other goods produced. 





USA OUT-PRODUCES RUSSIA IN YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


America is producing more scientists and engineers, relative to its youth population, 


than Russia, according to statistics gathered by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 





"Currently, the United States is producing between 45,000 and 50,000 engineers and 
physical scientists and mathematicians a year," the educator points out, adding: "This 
is the greatest number we have ever produced, except for a few years after World War II 
when the colleges were filled with excess young men making up for education lost in the 
war. This is about 20 per thousand 22-year-olds, which is the highest rate of production 


we have seen, except for the immediate post-war years. Russia currently graduates about 
17 per thousand 22-year-olds. 





"Often it is said that the Russians are producing more than twice as many engineers 
as we do. This is true in gross numbers. The comparison should be made however, be- 
tween the totals of engineers, physicists, chenists and mathematicians, because the 
Russians use engineers for the same work that is often done by physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians in the U.S.A. We produce- more people in these latter categories than the 
Russians do. From the point of view of ‘effort,' then, we are out-producing the Russians 
in scientists and engineers. This rather weakens the argument that the U.S.A. should 
imitate the Russian educational system in order to get more scientists and engineers." 
Most young people with good intellectual ability would make good or excellent scientists 
or science teachers if they worked at the job, Havighurst contends. "There is no such 
limit as a rare quality of special aptitude for science and mathematics," he believes, 
“and therefore, there is no need to use tests for scientific aptitude, as distinguished 


from tests of general scholastic aptitude, to discover the future scientists in high 
school." 





DROPOUTS SEEN AS NATIONAL CRISIS 


President Charles C. Cole, Jr. told the Association for Higher Education which is 
convening in Chicago that the "loss of talent because of school dropouts is a national 
crisis." The Associate Dean of Columbia College, Columbia University added that indus- 
try, the government and private individuals must overcome this loss of talent. 





The top quarter of all high school students should be encouraged to take college 
preparatory work and then in college should study as broadly as possible, to keep the 
doors open to a wide variety of professional fields, Cole contended. 





OUTMODED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, A “FALSE LUXURY” 


This is not the time for the perpetuation of outmoded, inefficient, weak school dis- 
tricts, according to findings of the AASA Commission on School District Reorganization 
which will publish a complete study on the subject this June. 





"Permitting such districts to thwart the efforts of people who want good schools and 
who are earnestly striving to have good schools; permitting such districts to perpetuate 
meager, barren educational programs at a time when the need for highly developed skills, 
understanding, and ability is so great, is a false luxury this country cannot now afford," 
the Commission states. Reorganization of school districts is an imperative national need, 
members declare. 








The nine Commission members ask "Where do we stand?" During the past 25 years, the 
number of local districts has declined from 127,244 in 1931-32 to an estimated less than 
50,000 in 1957-58. But there are still too many districts that can't provide good pro- 
grams for the children they are expected to serve, the Commission points out, adding 
that the "too small" school district cannot offer advanced courses or accelerated pro- 
grams that challenge gifted pupils and develop their full potential. Remedial work that 
corrects deficiencies and helps slow learners also must be curtailed, members said. 





Education certainly is not undergoing a recession in the space allotted to it 
in America's news media. Just west of Denver, the Jefferson County School 
District has become the first in the nation to train its own teachers. Seven- 
teen college graduates who lack teaching certificates are working as assist- 
ants to teachers...pay, $1.50 an hour. Their classroom "learning-by-doing" 

is supplemented by 6 to 9 hours of college work...tuition paid by the school 
district. This summer, they'll pay their own fees for college education 
courses and next fall, these trainees will enroll in college education courses 
paid for out of their own purses. By mid-year 1959, with the necessary course 
hours under their belts, these persons will be assigned as regular teachers. 

















St. Paul's School in Concord, N. H., one of the most widely-known private boarding 
schools in the United States,will enroll 100 bright seniors from the state's public and 
parcchial high schools this summer. Many of the students will be sons of mill workers, 
lumber jacks, cannery workers and short order cooks--certainly not the traditional "regu- 
lar student" who pays $1,800 a year for his education. These summer students will take 
Greek, Latin, calculus, advanced mathematics, chemistry, physics, French and history 
under the 6-week summer program financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
in cooperation with the New Hampshire Department of Education in an effort to surmount 
the shortcomings of the many small rural secondary schools in the state. The summer 
session will include in its registration many students who can afford to pay their own 
way through the beefed-up special session. 





Part of the brains for America's new satellite, Explorer I - an 8-ounce tape recorder- 
transmitter - was designed by George Ludwig, graduate student at the State University of 
Iowa laboratories, under direction of §.U.I. Physics Department Director James A. Van 
Allen. The latter, head of instrumentation for U. S. earth satellites, directed develop- 
ment of a geiger counter which was part of the equipment hurled into space by the Jupi- 
ter-C rocket. Ludwig's father is a former school superintendent and state legislator. 

Van Allen and Ludwig, and other members of the S.U.I. staff will interpret messages from 8 





the satellite...information about cosmic rays. 


-— SHOW CARD 


March 9, 2:30 p.m. (EST), "College News Conference," (ABC-TV) - Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D-I11.) will be interviewed by panel of students re- 
garding his views on education. 





March 16, 5:00 p.m. (EST), "The Great Challenge" series, (CBS-TV) - A 
symposium on the "Role of the Scientist in America's Future." 


March 16, 3:00 p.m. (EST), "Youth Wants to Know," (NBC-TV) - Russia's 
new ambassador to Washington, Mikhail Menshikov, will make first Ameri- 
can appearance on live TV panel show for which NEA recruits high school 
questioners. 
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